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Chapter 1 

INTRODUCTION ' " ^ 

Each year many changes are taking place in libra- 
ries, and many new problems arise: atuomation .is becoming 
more prevalent in all types, of libraries; f iacla^^pro*- 
blems are ever presents unions ar*'e playing grJLter roles- 
in the decisions made in libraries^ and the lillrary^s 
place in the community is still being defined. 1 With . 
changes and problems affecting libraries the profession 
^ needs librarians who are trained to meet such cHallenges.* 
Yet many people would say we are not Educating aur new 



^ |he 



librarians to adequately meet the challenge? of |he^ future ^ 
as Allen Hershfield' points out, "With the exception of a 
few new courses in information science and non-pxfint media, 
most library schools » currictila have remained_uiic|ianged 
since th6 1920»s."' Neal Harlow adds, "• . • Basic edu- 



cation for librarianship today can be seen more las an 
intelligent report upon society at the turn of the cen^ 



tury t;han as a program for the igyo^s.**^ The ques^bion 

/ ' ' ' 1 

then^/becomes how well is our l:|.brary education system 

doing in its attempts to prepare librariians to meet the 

nee'ds of libraries of the present and future. • 



statement of the Problem \ 

Judging from the^ litera^^e on library education 
there has beeifi little research done on the adequacy of . 
library"^ education for helpingVj^arians to meet the 

•needs of today^s libraries. Harold Borko conducted a 
study to determine what were the most important areas of 
research, needed in library educjation. the area named 
named number one was ^To investigate current library 
school education and its relationship to the knowledge 

-and skills required by librarians ;during their f?irst 
five years on the ^ job."-^ This study hopes to take a 
first step in that direction. 

The purpose of this study is to find out from 
practicing professional librarians how well they were 
prepared. to do the jobs they hold in libraries, and to 
ask them to evaluate the advantages of field work, the 

length of the library school program 1 and the need for 

1 - 

required courses. Last, they will be*| asked for any rec- 
ommendations or comments they may have on improving 
library oducatioii. Hence, the hypothesis for this study: 

PRACTICING LIBRARIANS CAN PROVIDEj THE INFOR- 
MATION NEEDED TO ENABLE LIBRARY EDUCATORS TO 
CHANGfE AND IMPROVE LIBRARY SCHOOL' CURRICULA. . 

Review of the Literature 

Two studies were found which paralleled the pre*i- 
sent one; one was conducted in the' CbrMll 'Uhiversit'y 



Library and published in the Cornell University Library 

Gi 
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Bulletin^ and the other was done by the G&?aduate School 



of Library Science at Drexel Univer?jity#' 

The purpose^ of the Cornell study was to evaluate 
library schqol curricula and solicit suggestions for its 
improvement* A total of ei^ty-^seven of the 135 libra- 
rians responded to the questionnaire; which represented 
thirty-four^ different library schools. The number of 
years they were employed as professionals ranged from 
under one year to over twenty-one yearp. When asked the 
most interes'^ting course' taken in library school the two 
top courses mentioned were reference (eighteen people) 
and history of the book (sixteen people)*. This was fol- 
lowed by a question on why they thought the course was 
interesting with forty-two listing subject matter, nine- 
teen listing the instructor, and twenty- ^>iree listing both. 
They Were then asked how useful the course (imost inter- 
eating course) was in their present job on a scale of one 
to seven with one signifying useless -and- seven most 
ful. The results were:^ 



USEFULNESS NUMBER OF RESPONDENTS 

1 • \ 10 

2 \ 12 

3 \ ■ 7 . 
I k , 12 

6 11. 

7 ■ - 11; - 




i 
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( • 

k , 

When they were asked to rate, on the same scale, the use- 


* 

j 


* 


fulness of:\ their overall curriculum in library school *the 




i 


\ * 7 " * 
results we]?e as follows:' 

\ ■ ' ' • . 






'ySEFULNESSi NUMBER OF RESPONDENTS 


i 




\- ' S ' / 
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t ' 








• \ 7 ^ ' ■ 
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6 \ , 7 , ' . 
^ 7 \ ^ , : ; ■ ^ ■ ' • 






One final intereisting aspect of this study was the last 






question, asking for changes that should be made to im- 




prove library education, A high perce.ntage oT the respbn- 




- 


dents mentioned the need to teach .manajgement in library ^ 




♦ 


schools • 






The Drexel study was limited tp graduates of their 
library school who were employed in urban public libra- 






ries and had graduated in the years 1966, 1967> and 1968." 
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Ther3 were a total of forty-seven respdndetnts to the study 
which used both the mail questionnaire and interview tech- 
niques* The respondents represented twenty-four libra- 
ries in ten different states and the District of Columbia* 
They were asked to comment on five areas: preparation 
for their job, usefulness of required courses^ most use- 
ful elective courses, the value of field work, and eval- 
uation of library school faculty* 
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The primary concern about library school prepar- 

' ' \ . ^ 

ation for the jot^ was th8\need to know how to serve the 

eonmhihity woi»e effectivelyv Other areas mentioned that 
were lacking in their preaparation were awareness of 
existing community services, activities,^ and politics; 
ways to supply information services to ^community agencies, 
organizations, and firms; familiarity j with non-book multi- 
media approaches to ^communication; social responsibilities 

of libraidas; service to the disadvantaged; ^ and reading 

> 8 
guidance to individual patrons." 

The reference courses were listed as the most ^ 
useful of the required courses. The^ included basic 
reference and advanced reference courses in social sci- 
ences, humanities, arid scrlence and technology.* The aat'a- 
loging and book selection courses were thought to be the 
least useful^ The Library Administration course was .crit- 
icized for being irrelevant and impractical, and should 
contain mora practical aspects of library work such -as 
supervision, personnel handling, budgeting, and library' ^ . 
management. 

The elective > courses thought to be of most- use** 
to the urban public librarian included, •'Introdu6tion to 
Information Science,* Public Relations Workshop, Audio- 
Visual Services, Adult Education and the Library, tPopu- 
lar Literature, Public Library Service, and Selection of 
Materials for Children and Young people. '•^ ' 



Eighty-one percent of the respondents felt that 
supervised field work was valuable for those'who hav^ 
not had' previous experience .in liTiraries* The benefits 
mentioned centered around the exposure to* metropolitari 
library situations and learning how to deal with them. 

Some of the Respondents criticized the faculty 
for '^ivory-tower" attitudes and felt that some of the 
faculty had lost touch with th^ day to day problems and 

r 

decisions in which the librarian is involved. InnovatiVe 
teaching methods »uch as role ^>laying and us€ of video 
taped simulation exercises wer.e praised; 

Other than these two studies, ndne could be found 
that resembled-the present undertaking. It has bee^n said- 
that other library schools have conducted studies similar 
to that of Drexel University's Graduate School of Libra- 
ry Science but the results of those studies have not been ^ 
published. 

Two other studies th^at relate to this study were 
found. The first was conducted by James Kortendick and 
Elizabeth Stone and focused on the continuing education 
needs of federal librarians. Although thi:: st.udy dealt 
only with continuing educati,on, the results that pertain 
to course work needed by those librarians are interesting^ 
The librarians were asked to choode from a list* of ninety- 
five courses the ones they thought they needed.- The most 
prevalently mentioned areas of course work were in auto- 
nation' and management. This cartainly has baarixig ^upo^ ' 

At 



the present study# It will be interesting to compare 



tKis^resppnse to the responses of the subjects of this 

study on areas that were not coyered in library school. 

The second study was a Ph.D. thesis done by- Anna 

C. Hall at the University of Pittsburgh. G&^adiiate School^ 

of Library and Information Sciences. The jjurpose pf 

her study was to determine the skills and knowledge needed 

P?*ofessional librarians in the public service area of 

a public library;. and to ascertain if the skills and know-f 

ledge could be obtained through cou3?se wprk at s*le6ted 

library schools. Her conclusions prove very, interesting: 

CONCtiUSION I . ■ ^ . 

A number of important subject knowledges iwKich li- 
brarians identified, as of particTaalr importance were 
not,.foi^ the most part,, being tau^t' in library 
schools. Eyen^ though these knowledges draw heavily 
from the dis;cipliri^^ of psychplPgy and 

hxxraan- relations; cbmrauhicationr, Management; and edu- 
cation, they are of su^h import to professional li- 
brarians in pro^^tding seryicp 'to modern-diy urbjsin 
areas that assTor^tttce of their acquisition should be 
considered by lj;brary Vduc|i;tipn. 

CONCLUSION^ II. / 

Library sehopis were^ covering the subject Wnowl edges 
traditionally' considered unique to the .proifessioh 
of librariafishipt and so def ined in this study,, such 
as cataloging, cirassif icatipn,:-etC'. ' 

CONCLUSION IIL" . - - ' ^- 

Even where recogrxitioh, was being given to the impor- 
^ tance of 'knowledges in related ai^eas mentioned; iii 
Conclii^ipn, I,;"th^^ instinictlpn was generaiiy nci't be- 
yond the* kwarehess d'lsyisii Neither the pi^i^ ^ 
of the di8cii)li|l^ the techhlq^ jof . 

ul;l>liaatioh of thesis jprih^ beih^ ta^^ 

QQifCtUSipN . ' ^ ' 

^ A number of ^^^^^^.t^^ Cfburses devVlopirig h^^ 

were electivesy such as^somp of those in reseiatrph 
methpdoiogy^ .autp-jwiti *dminis:trati6n> Thus, 
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many students may have missed the available opportu- 
. nities to develop these higher skills which did ex- 
-ist in curricula of library schools. 

■ OONCLUSIOH v\ 

Although, objectives^ as stated In school catalogs, 
and as defined by instructors, indicated' aii inten- 
tipxiv to develop the more complex, intellectual skills, 
tlae; ..emphaais^^ j[ with the exception 

^ of >i:^JCew^ tspeci aii^ied afeeas i ' such as courses in 
research methodology, automation, selectipn and 
library maltei^eX upon factuaL^i^ 

mation t4>^he-i^dia;ti^^^ 

levels of .achievemisrit.^r . " ^- ^^'^^^ ^ - 
The implication H^re is. this;* librarians need skil-is 
arid knowledge Khich^ are? not covered at least ;^^]^pt; a^ 
quately cqvered in/ library schools. ^ ^ \ 

The r^Bstilts arid methodologies from these itudies 
have influenced the desijgn of this curreht study as will 
be seen in the nex$ chapter. . > 
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^ Chapter 2 

METHODOLOGY 

« 

The interview technique was chosen as the, most 
compatible, to the pxirposes and constraints of this study* 
It was felt that the interview had advantages over the 
questionnaire in-that^ the ^interviewer would be present 
to clarify any Misunderstandings of the questions arid to 
more effectively probe into, th? reasons for the answers. 
Financial and time limitations also necessitated the use 
of theTintjBrvle.w. . , . 

The' interview schedule was c oris tnicted-wlth_f our 
basic sections. The first" was to^ identify the individual 
being interviewed aijd his background. The questions h 
.included: , ' , 

What, type of library at^e you now working, in? ' 

IWhat posti^n do you hold in thiat library? 

How lori^ have you been Iri that position? 

How many years have yoUr been a professional libra- , 
rtan? 



Jffhsit library school did you attend? ; 3 

What year did you graduate from library school? 

What was your area of conceriti^atiori in library school? 

---What other degrefs, besides librai^ianship dp you 
' haid? (Include, both bachelors and maitei^s)^ 

10 ' \ 
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. No identification of any person was asked for on the inter 

. view schedule and each person was told that no names were 

to be used in the' study., \ 

The second section of the interview .schedule (realt 

with the interviewe~es^~ :opi-nions.-,o.rL tJ^^^ of the 

courses he took in library school and on areas that shoul^ 

have been covered in library school but were not* The , ^ 

actual questions asked were these: 

^ . Jtfhat courses, that you took in library school were 

the nroTst helpful _ to you in your^ first years, of 
librarianship? WhyT ^ 

Which courses did. you find to be of least use to ^ 
you? Why? * - * 

What areas of your work do you feel 9ho€il'dl:have been 
covered by course work in library school but were 
not? 

y 

_The purposes of these questions were to gain some idea 

of the courses that ai'ded -the -pr^acti^ librarian the 

most in his job and those that did not aid himj ahd^to 

find out what areas of his job were not supported by 

formal c ours 9, work* 

The third section contained questions dealing 

with topicc that ar.e currently being debated within the , 

library education field. Theserareas Inc^ludfed field Uork, 

the length .of the ^mas^^^^ program ^ arid required 

qojarses*. JPhe questions were st^ated. thus: 

'Did you parti;ci^p^rtV> ^^^^^ 

Do you (think f i^ld wwk would be useful f br. any 
library 'student,? , , , 



In your opinion is the present calendar year prbgram 
used by njost library schools a sufficiently long . 
enough program to train ^a beginning librarian? 

Would you favor a four semester/six quarter program? 

WMc.h courses should be required to be taken by all 
library .students? Why? 

The last' section contained questions on the over 

all quality of the person's library education, and another 

asked for any other comments on library education in genr 

eral.' The questions r^d: 

Overall' how would you rate your library school edu- 
cation as it related to preparing you for your first 
years in librarianship? , 

Do you have any other comments about library educa- 
^ tTon? 



The interview schedule was tested^ bef ore^-the-^ 

•actual study began to determine If the questions could be 
understood and if the answers to the questions were com- 
patible with the purposes of the study. Preliminary inter- 
views were conducted with two librarians and questions w^re 
adjusted^to 'more closely meet the needs of the study. 
The final interview schedule appears in Appendix 'A~i 



The Skmple ? ' 

Limitations were put on the sample to ^make the 
study more manageable. Geographicaliy the librarians 
interviewed^ were^ restricted to the southern San Francisco 

Bay Area. The sample included librarians from^ academic, 

c 

special, .and public libraries. It 'waS' decided^ ^Iso to 



limit the sample to those who had graduated from library 
school in the last ten years, because anyone out of libra 
ry school longer than that wbuld have trouble remembering 
the .specific courses taken in library school; also the 
c'ourses would have changed over the years. There was no 
limitation as to the area of the library that a person 

ould work in, so technical services and public services 
were both represented. In each library permission was 
obtained from either the head librarian or the personnel 
librarian to speak to the people in the libi?ary* 



Chapter 3 
RESULTS AND' ANALYSIS 

The Respondents 

The interviews took three weeks to complete, the 
total number of librarians interviewed was forty. The 
breakdown by type of ^library is as follows: twenty-seven 
from academic libraries, eight from public libraries, and 
five from special libraries. The larger number of libra- 
rians from the academic field stems from the fact that 
each academic library contained many more librarians to 
interview than most public or special libraries} conse- 
quently vistiiig only a few academic libraries generated 
quite a few interviews • Some bias may be realized from 
^the^disj^ropontionaj^^ of academic librarians., yet 

th%re are enough' public and special librM3?insr^ 
the, study. . , ' . . - ^ 

' Table 1 • 
RisSpondehts by Type of Library i^. 

. • .'Ay 

■ \ 4.... ■ _^ ' . , ..' , . 

Type of LibraFy Number' of Respojidents^ Percentage 

■27 ' • 67..$% , 

8 20.0 
5 ■ • f. 12.5 



■AcadeiNie 

Public, . 
Special 



The distribution of years of professional exper- 
ience (Table 2) that each librarian had, ranged from less 
than one year to. ten years with the average falling at 
it. 6 years. * 

' vl) Table 2 ' . . * 

J; A • . • . _ . 

( :/ /Professional Experience of Respondents (N»'1|.0) 

iLd . 



Years of Experience 


Number of Respondents 


Percentage 




/ 




T.A CI 't'Vtan A nrooTi 


d. 


5.0^ 




2 




2 


6 




3 


5 


12.5 


k 


7 


17.5 


5 


3 


7.5 


6 


5 


12.5 


7 


2 


5.0 




2 


5.0 


9 


3 ^ — 


^ 7.5 


10 


3 . 











The positions held • CTable :3') cover all library 
departments. The ;distr4bution includes a range^from 
the beginning position up to the department head. 

The library schools attended by the forty nximbered 
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Table 3 

Number of Respondents by 
Positions Held (N« kO) 



Position Held Number of Respondents _ Percentage. 











Q 




Acquisitions ' 


2 


5.0 


Serials 


''2 


5.0. 


Pile Manager 


. • r ' 


2.5 


(Joyernment Documents 


1 


2.5 


Head Circulation 


1 


2.5 


Head Technical Services 


1 


,2.,5', 


Head Engineering Branch, ' 


1 


- 2.5 


Head Gift arid Exchange 


1 ' 


'-2^5 


Media Supervisor 


1 




1/ 







One position one-half time reference,, bhe-^alf 
time acquisitions* 



twenty^ three. (Table k)^ Thres of ^the schools. W^re attended 
by librarians^ in the beginning of^their c6Uf?se w^^ 
and all three of the librarians finished- their vbrk^ at 
Sah Jose State; The two. largest groupings are quite 
natm^ally from San Jose State and the Uni^yerii>t^^^^^ Call- 
fornia, Berk^lfey, since the interviews took place in th^^^ 
San Pi?,a^clacp Bay Area. Oeographicallji',' eacU part o^" .the 



Table l^. , _ 

Librfii»y Schools Attended 
by ilespondents (N« i(.0) 



Library School Number of Respondents Percentage 



ban Jose State 

Q 


16 


l|.o.05t 


Berh;^jLey 


10 


25.0 


Denver 


2 


- ^-^ 


\ 

Syracuse • 


2 


- 5.0 




2 • 


^.0 


Washington 

> 


2 


5.0 


Atlanta 




2.5 


Case Western 


1 


. 2.5 


Kent State. 


1 




Oregon 


1 


2.5 


Rosary - 


1 


*- 2.5 


Rutgers 


1 


2.5 


Arizona^ 


1 




DrexelL 


\. t " 




North Texas State^ 


/ ' 1 





/ 

/ 

1 



^ Three respondents started th-jlr course' work at. 
these three schools and completed it at San Jose State* 

. . ■ \ • •. , 

country is- represented by at i^oast, one library school. 

Areas cqf concentration^ librarl^nship) 

ranged over ail four areas: special, academic, ^school, 

. \ . ' ' . 

f ' ■. '■ ' ' \ ^ c 
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lind public* (Table 5) Although twenty^seven interviewees 
were working in an academic library, only twenty of them 
specialized in the academic library field in library 
school* 



Table 5 



Areas of Concentration 
in Library School W . 
Respondents (N« i|.6; 



Area c^f , 
Concentration 



^ — ■ ' ■ J J ■ 

. Number- of Respondents 



Percentage 



Academic 
Special 
PubtL^ic 



Schpol 
Med'ical 
None 



20 

9 

6 

h 
. 1 



15.0 

1.0.0 

2.5" 
12.5 



Last of all is the degrees held by the forty^ 
Other research. has ^shown that most librarians hold de*^ 
grees in either the humanities or the social sciences; 
this, study does not dispute the fact, having only six 
degrees in the sciences or applied sciences. 

Although biased toward the Academic field, the 
forty librarians interviened for the study .still 1^^®*" 
* sjg^nt a fairly good, cross section of librarians because 
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Table 6 

« 

Degi!ees Held hy Respondents 



/ 



Degree Held 


• 


♦ 

NiainBer .of Respondents 


•< 







Bachelor^s Degrees: " 

AvB* Liriguistics 

B.A. Anthropology 

B.A. Art land Art' History 

B.A* Classics \ 

B.A* English 

B.A. French 

B«A« German 

i B.A, Geography 

B.A, History ^ 

B.A. Humanities 

B.A. Political 'science 

B.A. Slavic Langu6.ge*s and 
Literature 

3. A. Social Science 

B.S. Biology 

B.S. Chemistry 

B.S. Education 

B.S. Home Economics 

Mas.ter^s Degrees: 

M.A* Education 

M.A.. English 



1 ^ 
1 



2 
1 

12 
1 
1' 
1 

1 

2 



215, 



I ,'i 

// 



Table 6 (continued) 



Degree/Held • ^ ■ Niamber of Respondents' 







French Philology' 








Geography 


1 














History 






M.A. 


Political Science ' 


1 


! 


M*A. 


Psychology 


1 




BiolQgy 


,-.1 ' / 




M.S. 


Pood Technology 


1 






I 





of the postions they hold, the library schools they 

^ >' • . » 

attended, their ar^as of^CQncentration, and the degrees 
* they hold. The sample was: broad enough to get a variety . 

of atti tildes ^toward library education. * / 

' ' V' ' ^ - \ / , ' ; ^ 

%' , \ ^ ' ' * . 

The Responses ^ 

Whai courise that you took In library school. 3<as the most 
Useful In your first' years of llbrarianship? Why ? This 
was the first, questiofi haying to do with eYalua:t;injp' c,p>u^ 
taken during library school. The'' interviewis^es listed , 
twenty-six different c6iii?ses> (.T.abld {((^^^^^ gnsWer iJp the 
question, Similai* courses have been^ gpR;pupe,d it~ogether^ for 
ahaiysls (Table 8).,^ The course signified by t^^ 
respondents as most useful was cataloging, with t>ehty.#. 
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six librarians designating it thus* The reasons given 
fbr naming -this course fell into two^dfstinct' categories: 
1.) the person's first Job was 'as a catalogerj. therefore, 
he found it- very practical, 2) many people fou^id it use'- 
. ful "f dr the; knowledge it gave them of classif icatidn 
schemes, organization of materials, subject heading 
assignments, and how a book is descriptively cataloged. 
This latter cprament came mostly from those Working in the 
reference area* 

Another area that was regarded as highly useful 
was reference,*^^ with fifteen people listing basic reference^^ 
and twenty-^fpur people listing Advanced reference courses 
-i- adult reference matei^iells, rcHilJdreil^s Itteratu^ 
erature of a subject area, government documents, advanced 
reference,, and descriptive bibliography* Librarians re^- 
spending in this area saw as important a good background 
^in the types of materials available ' and in-depth knowledge 
in a certain subject area or area of literature. Also 
mentioned were '^the practice in searching techniques car- 
ried put by reference librarians and instruction. in con« 
ducting a reference interview. As with cataloging, many 
libertarians thought these courses most useful \>e/^uixpe their 
first job o\it of library school was in 3>eference,.^ 

The third largest area of rissponse, wa$ in aiito- 
ihation which included courses in cybernetics (1)^ intro- 
ductlon. to information science (3)^ FORTRAN pr|Ogramming (1 
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Table ? / 
Courses Named Most Useful by Respondents (N=5 i|0) 



Course 



Number of Respondents Percentage 



Cataloging 
Basic Reference 
•^Literature of^ Courses 
.Automation 

Administration (Type of* 

Library) 

Qoveriiment Documents 

Research Miethcds 

Chiidreh'ii Literattire 

Foundations^ of Librarianship 

History of 3ooks and 

Libxiaries' 

\ ^ ^ ' 

Introduction to Jhformation^ 
S cienc^ * ^ ' ^ A 

Selectiori of Materials 

Advanced Reference 

Library Managem^iit 

Acquisd;tic[ns < . 

,Adul<t)Refeirence Materials 

JWerican Ma 

Curr^riti'Clf , 
Libx^ariian^^^ ' ^ ; 

Cybernetics 

De;f'crip^ ; 



26; 
15 
11 
6 



.3, 
2 

2 ■ 

1 

1 

1. 

'i. •• 

1 
1 



:3o=.o 

i-5;6- 
12.5 

12.5 
10.0 

7.5 
7.5 

7.5 
5.0 • 

2.5 

;2.5 
2.5' 

2.5, ■ 



Table 7' (continued) 
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Course 



Nuniber of Respondents Percentage 



Field 

FORTRAN Programming 

Legislation Dealingi 
with Libr.aries 

Resources in American 
Libraries 

Seminar im Library ^ 
Admlhtstrat i on 

All Courses 

None . 



2.5 

2.5 

. 2.5 
2.5 

2.5 
10.0 



and automation (6). (The number in ijarentheses indicate 
the number of librarians naming that course) Thesle courses 
were considered most useful because libraries are becoming 
more involved with computers and most of the librai?ians 
who named these cotirses were directly involved with com- 
puters. The parts of the courses considered to be of im- 
portance were: the introduction to the coiaputer (desbi-i- 
bing^ts parts and functions), becoming f amillar 
cbmpu^Jer terminology, learning prograOTn.iiig ;^an 
how they are u»ed> and — • the one most f reque'btiy cttftd — 
how computers can be used in libraries and hoV: they are 
being used now# ^Hands-on^ practice witjh computer , ter^ 



2k 



J 



inlnals was also listed as a useful experience. < 

Another grouping of courses comes tinder the head*» 

4 • • - - 

ing of library administration, with eight librarians citing 

courses in this group* The courses include adniinistra- 

' ' ' ' ■ , 

tlon^ seminar in administration, and library management. 
Respondents felt these courses were usejRul becauset^t^ 
presented principles of administration and. mariiagement as 
they applied to libraries ♦ One librarian mentifohjed the 
work with problems, in admlniistration as being most use- 
ful, while two others mentioned budgeting anid planning as ^^y^ 
thp^ most useful aspec^of their courses. 

All other areas received four responses or less: 
field work and outreach expejri'ence (2), research methods 

current issues^ and foundations of librarianship 
history of books and libraries and- American magazines , " 
selection of materials {3)>^ acquisitions (1)., legislation 
dealing with libraries (V), and resources, in Ameripan 
libraries {1), The: four librarians wh6_thou^ research 
methods was one of their mo1i,t useful courses attributed 
its utility to the. ^knowledge gained in the construction 
and use of research studies. Selection o.J^ mater^^^^ 
acquiiiljidxis/ and res6ui^ceiS:''inrAmei^ican 
thought to ba.^uMful forV^We^^^ to 
the job of the iibi*ai»!ia;^. Qrie^ person listed^ all;, courses . 
as bAing useful and f oiii* j^epple{ llste^^^^ no co|ir$eiif or no 
one cbiirsei as being mos^t useful., /; ' 
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Tkble 8 

Courses Respondents Nained Most Useful 
( Gpouped by Similarities )XN=^ l|.Q) 



Courses 



Number of 
Respondents^ 



Percentage 



Cataloging . 

\Aduit Reference Jfaterials 
Advanced Reference . , 
Children's Litiera^tyre 
jpiescriptive Bibl^b^apihy' 
'Governmeiijb Documents . 
•'Lisfc erature: pf^^ ^ 

Basic Reference 

.. . " / * ' 
Automation ' 

Cybernet^tcs 

PORTRANf ^PrograM 

introduction jJb Iiif ormation 

Sciehfeis 

V 

Administration: (Type of library). 

Library Management 

Seminar on Library Administration 

i 

Research Methods 

Current Issues in Librarifinship 
(Foundations of Librarianship 

American Magazines 

History of Books and Libraries 

Selection of Materials 

J'i^eld' Work 

Outreach Project \ ' 
Acquisitions 

tegisiatlon Dealing With 
Libraries ^ ' 

.Resources* in American Libraries 



26 



15 



11 



8 
k 

k 

k 
■ 3 
2 
\ 
A 
1 1 



6 b. 
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The responses to this question seem to center 
around the practical applications of the. bourses as being 
the most useful, althgugh thcJre are a few *cour;3es\ that were 
listed because of their theoretical background. For the 
most part librarians tended to stress practical aspects. 

What courses did you find to be of least use to you ? 
Why ? When this question Was asked,, it was explained to 
' all interviewees that a course could be of least use not 
only because it did not provide information needed in ' 
their jobs, but also because the professor did not pre^i* 
sent the material well, or was poorly organized, "or the 
content of the course did not seem worthwhile at the time. 

The area of course work receiving the most raen« 
tion was administration, management, knd systems angiiysis. 
Most of the reasons given for 'administrative and manage- 
ment courses being least usef^il dealt wi-^h poor presents 
ation and lack of organization on the part of the profes- 
sor. The professors were severely criticized for not 
covering the subject adequately and tending, ta- wa^r^er off 
the subject. The single person Who listed the systems 
analysis course as Ip'ast useful said that she just could 
not use it in her p^eafent job. • 
,f^;^-.y , ^^^o^ artt history of libra- 

rianshfp/iras/nthe next most mentioned area. In this 'area 
librarians again we3?e disenchanted' with .the handling of ^ 
the courses by the prpfessp>s, -as well as the material 
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Courses Named Least Useful by Respondents 


(N=.i^O,) 














* » 


Course 


Number of 
Respondents 


Percentage 


* - / 
, "A 




Adwihistraliion (Type of Library) 10 ^ 








r SJ\Xll\AU.yJLv)l\ OX ijxpFaXi;jL-«nsxxxp . 










, ' , ' ^ > . » ^ ^ , ^ * < • f 

nisXfOry oi dooks anci ijiDraries 


o 










A 
o 




' * , /« 




Qovernxnenlf. . Docuinents . 


5 - . ; 


^ 12.5 




; 


— oauaioging . 


1, 


10.0 










7.5 






iuiiex*xcan nagci^xnos;^* ^ 


o 


5.0 

" . 5,. o 






HI fitnT*v of* T.*! ViT»*T»Viiri«li'f T1 


O 

1 


5.0 ' 






rieiiiaj^ojneni/ ox xixprarxos^ 




■ |.o- 






Advanced Automation ^ 


1 


2.5 






j 

Bibliography 


1 


, 2.5 






Children's Book Selection 


1 


2,5 


^ . ' ' V 




Children's Literature 


i 


2.5 • 


/ -. t - ' 




i 

Collection Development 




•2.5, 






- Computers and Libitkrianship 


1, , • . ^- 


-;>,;2i:5 






/ Field 


1 








Indexing , \ 




.2v5.: 






Introduction to Library iScience 




. 2.5 


' ' 'I 




••Literature of Courses 






'^/^ 
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Table 9 (continued) 





Course 


NuiBber of 


Percentage 




ResDonden'ts 




Media Coiirse 


1 


2.5 


Systems Analysis 


1 




None 


' .,5 

■1 


12.5 



covered^ Most mentioned the teaching techniques, as being 
poor with much too much emphasis on the lecture method* 
Some"^ librarians mentioned that a course with this con-» 
tent should be given at the end of the degree progr.am 
instead of at the beginning. 

The atdvanced reference coui?se (bibliography, 
•'literature of" * courses, government docxaments, and chil- 
dren's literature) were named by a total of eigji.t libra- 
rians# As in the previous two area, librarians seemed 
to be concerned about the approach taken by the professors 
Most felt there was too much of the "show and tell" ap- 
prdach in these courses and not enough individual prac- 
tice, using the reference materials to answer reference 
questions* A particular criticism voiced about the govern 
ment documents courses was that they wtre uo.t Specific 
enough*. The librarians said they"vould like to see more 
time, spent using the indexes to these publiations, and 
more work using the publications themselves to answer . 
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Table 10 

Courses Respondents Named Least Useful 
(Grouped by Similarities) (N= ii;0) 



Courses 



Number of 
JRespondlents 



Percentage 



AdMiniartration (Type of Library) 
Management of Librarios 13 
Systems Analysis 



8 

8 
6 



Bibliography 
Children's Literature 
Government Docmments ' 
''Literature of*' Courses 

Foundations of Librarianship 
History of Librarianship 

American Magazines 

History of Books and Libraries 

Research Methods^ 

Children's Book Selection 
Collection Deyelopment 
Selection of Materials 



Advanced Automation 

Computers and Librarianship 

Indexing i 

Introduction to- Inf orl[natdon Science 



Cataloging • \ • k 

Basic Reference * 2 

Field Work ^ ' 1 

* 

Media 1 

None "5 



. . 32.5 

20. o; 

20.0 
20.0 

15.0 

12.5 

lOip 
. 10.0 

5.0 . 

2.5 
2.5 

1^.5 



questions typically asked of librai?iah» working with 



these government doctunents. The librarians felt that 
more work using these documents would give them a betfer 
idea of the types of. questions that could be answered, 
using particular categories of dociwnents^ e«g« Census 
publications^ Bureau of Labor Statistics publications., 
Pxiblic Health Statistics,^ et cetera. 

American magazines and history of books and libra- 
ries were also cited by eight librarians. Here alM'ist all 
librarians referred to the lack of application of the 
course to the. job» 

♦ 

Research methods received six votes for the- least 

useful ♦ Thet consensus here was that research methods and 

% 

a research project could not be used in the particular-^ 
job and was, consequently, not a worthwhile area of course 
work, 

, Other areas mentioned were book selection and 
collection development (l^.), basic reference (2)^ automa- 
tipn coxirses (1].)^ cataloging media :(^;).^, aiid field 

work (1). In all of these areas the inpst prevalent com- 
ment was the poor quality of the course vr-^ .^ither the 
professor's presentation was poor or the material i^^^^^^^ 
course was not worthwhile. Two librarians ifho mehjioned 
cataloging as >a least useful course ^i^'fered from t^^ 
above opinioris saying that their cdtaipging courses/ .were 
not specific enough abpUt practical catkidgihig jprocedure?. 
. ill a majority %t criticising of ,9ours , 



fell on the professor. Teaching methods and choices of 
course contei^t were severely criticized. The librarians 
thought that too much emphasis was placed upon the lecture 
method and bther methdds such as the use of video tapes, 
role playing, and case s.tudy should be used more often. 
The_criticisror; of course content centered upon theVlack 
of up^^tofjtdate material in the courses which -paralleled 
anotljer comment that professors in library school were 
not aware. of Was going on in todays s librkries* In the 
rest of the "feasea^ librarians listed a coursefthey could 
not apply to their jobs. There were five librarians who 

* 

listed none of their courses as least useful. 

What areas 6f' 'yo^r^^ork do you ^f ee{L should have been 
^covered by course work in iibrary^TchoolT^^^ 
With this questipn^i»t Was explained to reisppndents that ^ 
the areas they listed did not have tb be large; areas that 
would naturally constitute entire courses, but could be — 
anything which, they felt should have been coyered. 

The number one area listed in response to this 
question was. what shall be referred to here as special 
subjects or topic.s.v Fori the most part they are topics 
that are- covered superficially (sometimes not- at ail) in 
courses. The areas included rare; books; serials, yertif?* 
cal file,^ maintaining a technical reports .cblle.ctidn . 
acquisitions/orderirig, care of materials, law bibliop^a- 
pfhy, business reference, "^bi^anch work (public^), npn«ip>rint 
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Table 11 



Areas^ Named. byTTfespondents as Not Covered 
: ' ' ihXibrtry ScHool (;N« 1^^ 



Areas 



J- 



Number of Earcentage 
Respondents;/ 



Management/Supervision 


12 


7 '"367o?f 


Automation * f 


9 


22.5 


Interpersonal Relations 


6 




Acquisiti'ons and Ordering 




1-2..5 


Professionalism 


5 


.J2v5 


Cataioging , ^ 


1 


^ 10.0 


Accounting/Budgeting 


3 ' . 


7*5 


Pield Work 


3 


7;5- 


Reference Interview 


3 


7.5 


Selection of Materials 


3 


7.5 


Serials 


3 


7.^5 


Business Refei»ence 


2 


I 


Current Problems and Trends 
ill Libraries 


2 




Law Bibliography , 


2 


5.0. 


Oral Communication 


2 • 




Public relations/publicity 


.2.,' 




Architecture and F*lpor Planning 


1 




Assessing Community Needs 


1 


-^v5 


Bibliography 


l' 


2*5 


Branch Work (Public Lltirary) 


.i ■ 


■ -2,5 . 
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Table 11 ( continued) 



A± o no 

It 


•NtiTnbeT» nf 

Respondent!! 


7 0 1? c a^n t A £f e 


Care of Materials 




\2.5 


Catalog Structure 




Censoi?shit) 




Child Paychdlogy 

o 




2.5 


Eyaluatibh and Construction 
of. Forms 


1 * ' 


2.5 ' 


Hov to : Get a Job 




2.5 " . 



Mi^intaining a Technical 
Reports Collection 



Noni!*print Media 



Other Agencies available for 
Information/Networks 

Rare Books 

Systmes Analysis 



Teaching. People How to Use 
the Library 

Types of Programs Offered 
by Libraries , ^ ^ 

Vertical File | 

Nori^ 




2.5 
2.5 

2.5 

2.5: 

2.5 
. 2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

" 7.5 



media, and agencies where other information can toe .pb. 

tiaihed. The coimiiehts atoo^t these areas^-concerned t^e 
■ •. . ■ • < 

heed on the job I'ov knowledge in theae 8ub*t>/t3,. and: 



' ■ ' _ \ 

... , * ■ ■ ( ■' 

Inability to get such courses in library, schooX*^ Serials 
.and atquiiitipns/ordering. were the two biggest single 
areas mentioned (total of eight); the librarians we^e 
most vehement about the lack of adequate training to per«? 
foiTn ,these jobs in a library situation. ^ ? ^ 

Th^snext most cited area was management/sjxperv;i> 
sion. As a si^ngle topic it received more jment;ioh-than\ 
any other singfs course o^i the list^ coupled with related 
areas, it was a very Heavily ^is^usse'd topic. . The libra^ 



rians. who najtned thiS' area were concerned abdut the lack 
of training received in managiament fundamentals and . j 
voiced opinions about the need for course work in manage- 
ment theory. Planning and evaluating were also referred 
to as areas within inanagement that needed to be empha*^ 
sized esp'ecially accounting/budgeting and planning of 
work ^iwad^Kork space. ' 

Working with pt^ople was another area: that, re^^jeived 
qui|be a bit of comment. Interpersonal gelations \(beiTig 

able to work well with others 'on the /Staff )' was mentilphed' 

' \ ^ 

most in this group. One person recommended a cours* in 
transactional analysis so people could fetter understand 
each other. Also cited in this group was the need ^.or \' 
more- trXiniAg in the reference interview. Three ijiibra-'^ 
Tiiins: felt, that the topic was not covered sufficiently \ 
in their course work and sJiSurd be stressed; ixore. A !psy^ 
cholpgy course was named by one person as a possibility . 




Table 12 

Areas Ntihed by Rfespondents. as" 
Not Covered in Lib2•^ary S^shqpl 
( G&?ouped by Siwilari/ties) 
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Areas 



Ni»ber of ^ 
Re^ppnden^ 



Percentage' 



Acqutiitidris/prde 
' Branch Work Cpribi i c L 

pU8ine8%:Ref eren^^ 

Cir.e of Mi|?eri^ 

;Law B tblibgraphy - ; 

Mairitairxg;:^^ Technical Repro ts 
' Cdl^iection 
- NonwprinV Medlia 

Other' Agencies A^^^ for , 

Informa^ipiV^Networks 

Rare Books 

;3eriais^. " . ^ 

Vertical Pile 

.Accountihg/feudgeting " 
.A??cl^itectut»e arid Plpor Planning 
Evaluation and Coristructi,on 

- of Forms 
Managenient/Supervision 
Systinis Analjpsid^ 

Child Psychology 
inteiTp(er,BpMl 1^ 
Oral ColraaiiiM > , ' 

RVf er e nee Int ery i ew 
■Teaching E«Qjpl.e How to IJse 
/the- ^Library -^^^ i 3" ^ 

,,i,tit6ination>^ J-* *' , y/-(^ 



19 



18 



Catalog Structure^ { 
:CitalQ|5tng ^ ; 



9 ' ■■ 



' 13 



J*. ; ' *•* 
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Table 12 (continued). 



Areas 



Respphd^^^ 



Percentage 



'■: ■^Cenibrshtj)^^^;^^^ ^ . 

; -X^ aad^iTrends ^ ' v' 

• Ty^p^^ Pragrwns 
Pleld> Work ' : ' ^ ^ ^ v 



Selection of .Materials 

Bibliography ^ " * 

How to Geo a Job < 



Non-print Media 



\ 



to'-;-' 



for fuifuiitng the need in this jarea. / - 

As would be expected^ ;iri these dkys when autbhja-- 
tion la starting to. 

of the librarians interview«d;\iKe5t'e. concerned about their 
lack dt knowledge in, this area- a^^ shoul<d - 

:b(i\5C6viBred in library: ;a,chppl. The to^pica; Vithih. ,the/.cdur8e, 
4%V|id, in,cltxde an introduction to c6mptites»r^a^ 

y--%'^Tni^v[pt^ fuhdwoentals of jSy.o.gi^'MM'Ag^^^^ 

' ^li^rarie.S', .-a^id^^JiWi^th^^^ 

■ -'jepgRhJisiaett w;as ".haMs-pn" expe.]?i9nc>r^Bh;;c,^|^^^^ 



. -1 s 





-16.0' . • 


" * \ ' ' / * 


y 






r 






1 


,2.5- 




1 ; 


.2.5 











^ idea of the. Mypi}>qioeiC-^hk%./q^(e^^^ 




1' 'H.'V 
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encounters when using computer terminals. 

After automation^ cataloging was the next most 
mentioned area which is somewhat surprising since twenty- 
six librarians cited it as their most useful course^ The 
librarians who did list this area thought that more depth 
was needed in the '^courses, esjjecially in the more special- 
ized areas such as non-print materials and maps. One Xi^ 
brarian listed the area of files and file management^ here, 
saying that Ij^brarians should have a better idea of the 
way files are set up and how one file relates to another. 

An interesting ai^ea that librarians felt was not 
covered jln library school was professionalism. Many re- , 
spondents were concerned about these questions: What is 
a professional librarian?. What kinds of duties does he 
perform or not perform?. What is expected of a profes- 
Monal?, What are his relationships with non-professional 
and clerical workers? Most librarians said that the 
word ^^professional" was often referred to but rarely dis- 
cussed or defined, and that this omission left the libra- 
rian wondering just where he stood as a professional. 

An area that seemed to be of concern to the public 
librarians waa problems and trends in public libraries* 
The four librarians who cited this area said that "pro- 
blem patrons" are encountered by the beginning libra- 
rian, and he is not very well prepared to deal with such 
people. One librarian specifically named censorship as 
an area that should be covered* 



Also of concern to the public librarians wis 
working with the community. The topics referred to here 
were public relations/publicity and. assessing coiranunity 
needs'^^ * ^ 

'Threr other t field wbrk 

(3^), s^lecj;ipri,of ma^^^ h. /^ind Ih^ a job (I)* 

The iibrarlMhs who cited field work, thought .that; this lira 
fltn iriipoptfht part of iih'rary. education. More will be 
said about this area in the* next sectf^ ^ 
^ In summary, Many areas were .mentioned by :the 
reiipohdents as not ^elng covered in library course work 
but f oui\ s)9em most projwlnent: special ized courses dealing 
with special topics were* of most congerh,. ,with acqiiisi- 
tions/qrdej^ing and; serials work being specifically referred 
to most often. Mahagement/supervisipn was also frequently 
listed. How to deal with people was the' third most com*- 
mon area and automation was fourth. 

Did you participate. in field work? Do you think field 
work would be useful for any library school atudeht?; . 
These two quasi; ions o.n f i§ld, work produc.d,d. sonie Ihtere 
ing responses,. The- first quissiion's pwp^^ to. find 

but how Many p.eople,, had participated in ifield wo^k ^^n lir- 
binary a choolo . Eliven librarians ( 21*$^):, jjariicipated in 
field work in library school, w\iile tweniyj-riine. (^T^iSj^^^^^^ 
did not. In .answer _tp the second question tilirty-hiile 



• = 39 
Table 13 ' , , 



Did Re'ago-'ri&ant Participate 
. ' in P^Leld Work, (M=' UO). 





Answer . 


i 


■ JVvaatoer- of/ Respondents 


Yes 
No 
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{97#^J^)# 're^iponded positively^ with one librarian hmvlhg 
no opinioHe The^ answers to this question were kost em-^^ 
phatio* Many librarians expressed i?he opinion' that this 
was th^ one place where the library s.chdoi student could 
see exactly what a librarian does* Tfae experience, gained 
in field work was also stressed by many of the librarians • 



, Table 1^' 

Would Field -Work Be Useful 
for Any Library Student 
(K= kO) 



Answer . ^ Nuniber of Respondents 

Yes ^ 39 — 

Ho . ' - 0 

Ho -opinion , ' - , ' - i ; 1 . 



Some librarians did qualify their positive responses by 
saying that it would be useful only to those that had 
hot' previously worked in a library* One person expressed 
the .opinion that field work should be done early during 
"l:ibrii3^ school so the person could evaluate Ir^tther he 
really wanted to be a librarian* ^ Another said' that the 
field work eicperience should include experience in dif- 
ferent typeia df libraries so that the student could make 
a more intelligent choice on which, area of librarianship 
Jde .wanted to pursue* Thermos t important aspect pf the 
answers ,to these questions jwas the oyerwhelniihg majority 
pf llbrarifans who thought field woi»k is Important to a 
library; school student* 

in your opinion is the -pre sent .calendar year program used 
b y most library schools a sufficiently lonj^ enouribt pro -* 
gram to tralnja beginning librarian? Would j^bu favor a 
four semester/six /quarter program? /^hese two questions 
were aimed at ascertaining opinions on the desired -length 
of :t?)ie library sfehool curriculum* ' Thirty-one, :(77*55i) 
thought the present len^h was long ehotii|^, eight 
(20*5?^) disagreeing* Of those who disagreed^ one thought 
it too shprt* "^The prevaiilhfe comment on this^ question was 
that the program was definitely long enough, espeicially 
if ihe time were put to better- uie* The cpjwent :para^^^ 
those, from the least useful coiirses quesjtrton^^^ that the , 
rjispcndehts. felt that^ the professors dould organise courses 



^1 

much better, present wore meaningful material, and 
manfge^ their time better* 

" Table 1 ^ 

Is a Calendar Year Long Enoug^i 

ForLfbrary School? (N= kO) . 







Reepoiises 


" Number of Respondents 


Yes 


31 


Ho ^ 


8 • ^ ^ 


Too. Long ^ 


1 


The answers to the 


second question were quite 


interesting with nineteen 


(47/55^) favoring, it, ei^teen 


ikS*0%) against, and three 


(7.^%) having no opinion. 



The librarians who favored such a program felt that a 
program of this length could be used for more specializa- 
tion within a specific area of librarianship or an in- 
crease in the amount of field work experience. Thdse 
4igainst the proposition stated that, for the most. part, 
it would waste, time that might better be used for getting 
a job and starting to work. One libraj»iah mad^ a comment 
that was most interesting. H* felt that a. tVo year pro-- 
gram would be beneficial if it included course work 
towards a second masters degree. In fact> his projposal 
war. for a one, ye^ar B.A# in Mbparianshlp arid. a one year 



Table 16 

Would a Four Semaster/Six Quarter Program^' 
Be Beneficial? (N« kO) 



Responses \. Nmnber of Respondents 

Yes 

No 

No opinion 



M#A* in a subject area» The most important result of 
these questions was the fact that most librarians thought 
the, present program was long enough, although many (al- 
most ^0%) also thought a .two-year program might be bene- 
ficial* - 

Which courses I if any^ should be requirea of all library 
students? Why? ^ In irespon^e to this question the libra- 
rians were unanimous agreement that at least oneccourse 
should be required of all library students. There was no 
such overwhelming agreement on which courses they should- 
be,: respondents named twenty-four different courses. 
Two courses stood out as most nearly unanimous choices: 
cataloging (36) and l^asic reference (33) • It was felt 
that both of those courses containeH material basic to 
iibrariAnship — the reference course as an intoduction 
to the types of materials available for answering ques- 



19^" 
18 
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. Table' 1? 

Courses Respondents Thought 
Should Be Required (N« lf.0) 



' Course Number of Percentage 

<^^espondents 



Cataloging 


36 


90. OJ^ 


Basic Reference 


33 


82.5 


Atuoraation t 


12 


30.0 


Introduction tq. Librarianship 


10 


25.0 


Management/Supervision 


7 ■ 


17.5 


Administration (Type of library,) 


6 


15.0 


Selection of Materials 


6 


• 15.0 


^History of n Libraries 


- 6 


15.0 


"Literature of" Courses 


k 


10.6 


Acquisitions 


3 


7.5 


Audio- visual Equipment 


3 


. 7.5 


Field Work 


2 


5.0 


Research Methods , ^ 


2 


5.0 


Advanced Reference^ 




2.5 


All "Literatura of" Courses 




2.5 


Care of Materials 




;2.5 


Children's. Literature 




^2, 5 


Government JDocument'i • 




/2.5- . 


History of Books 




,2.5 


History of Communications 




•2.; 5, 
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Table 17 (continued) 



Course 


Number of 
Respondents 


Percentage 


Library Management and 
Building Planning 


1 




Oral Coimnunication 


1 


2-5 


Problems in Libraries 


1 ' 


2-5 



tions, and as a means of pointing out specific courses 
that ai?e well known and widely used. Also this course 
should contain a thorough study of the use and applica« 
tion of the reference interview. Respondents said the 
cataloging course should contain theoretical background 
.on the organization and classification of knowledge, with 
a superficial look at the structure of the most popular 
classification schemes especially Dewey Decima.1 and 
Library of Congress. Practical experience in the cata« 
i-loging of all types of materials was also seen as a neces- 
. part of this course. 

The third most poptrl'tr course was' automation (12). 
Respondents said they cited this course because libraries 
of all types are heading toward automation at a very rapid 
pace. The class was seen as an introduction to the com*^ 
puter and computer terminology, but more importantly, as 
a presentation of the applicability of computers to li« 
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braries. In addition, material pn how computers are being 
• used today in libraries should be included, 

.. Introduction to iibrarianship was the fourth most 
popular required course (9). This course was .8e,eLn.v.aa:. an. 
overvie>f 4^ >:hat -a librarian ia and does* Also included 
.would be what different types of libraries do* Profess 
sionallsra comes into play here too; those who. exjjressed i 
need for a cliscusrion of prof essionaltamVi wanted it inclu- 
ded In this-couzLse. The history of Iibrarianship was 
mentioned as a possible subjeet for this course as was 
associations in the profession and what they do* 

A course ipi management/supervisibh was naAed by 
seven Itbrarians as one that should be required of all 
library students. A distinction should be made here 
between a^ course on administra.tion of a certain type of . 
library and one oh management/supervision* Those -talking 
of management/supervision weire most interested in the 
theoretical principles of management and supervision as* - 
they apply in general/ while those that talked of an ad-,» 
ministration course were more interested in the; use of 
management /as. it applied ^to a "^dertj^^ of library* 

Theae^ two courses were rttteied by almost the same number of 
librarians, but- are diistlnctly different. , — 

A cbujpse in th* selection of materials was viisted 
by six librar.ikns. This, course would include 'ielect ion 
criteria "as they apply; ;to all types of material, both 



print and non-print. Two librarians also mentioned inclu* 
ding ordering procedures in this 'course* 

^ ^ Seven libriirians thougiht an advanced reference 
course should be required. *One thought the course should' 
bd inte>l?dtsc^ipiinary in nature while ai^othqfL,j thought all 
of the "literature of" courses (science, social science, 
and humanities) should ^be^ required. The rest expressed 



the view that at least* one of the subject literature . 
courses sould be req>a^ired to give a student more in-depth' 
knowledge of . the reference tools in laft lea^t • pne ^subject . 
fields; • ■ ■ ■' ' 

Hist'ory of libraries received five votes for a 
required> course. Those who^ref erred to thii' course 
thought it would provide a balSkgroun d in - th e^develppment 
of libraries up to the modern day and give the student a 
good idea of where libraries fit:: into- society.. ^ ' 

Two courses were cited by three librarians each: 
audio-visual equipment and acquis itiona. A course in" 
_audio-v1^ial equipment was seen as includiiig both hard- 
ware and software, 'and covering ail aspects of the area 
evaluation^ selection, cajtaloging, and use. Acquisi- 
tions would ^include ordering, vendors, and approval plans, 
with some work in evaluating and compariii^i acquisition 
methods and techniques. y \ 

Other courses 'which received mention from one or 
two librarians included oral communication.^ problems in 
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iibi»aries, history of coiranunitlon, field work, research ' 
9 ' 

methods, government documents, library architecture and 
bui^Tding planning, care of^ materials, history of books, 
and children's literature. 

The course#3^receiving' the:^ittoAt: w required 
courses were^,"in many cases, the^same ones mentioned as^ 
most usaiful, or as at'eas not covered: basic reference^ 
cataloging,, automation, introd\;-ctior to Jil rarianship, 

c 

and -afianagement /supervision* The first two were the. only 
ones close to being unanimous choices • . . 

Overall hov would you rate youi*' library education as it 
related to preparing\you for your first years in libra e . 
rianshlp? Twenty-four librarians (605^) rated^ their libra- 
ry school education as good or better, while sixteeen ikO%) 

i ' 

rated it as adequate or worse* Reasons given by those 
who rated their education good or below were much the 
same as reasons given for courses not , being useful*, Many 
thought the time was poorly utilized iii specific courses 
and that the organization of courses in general needed to 
be improved. Those who rated their' education as very 
good or be;tter., /jbhougl\t rthey ^h*d i'eceive^ a good fduhda- 
tion with which to pursue their careers*. 

Do you have any: other comments ;about library Education? 
Foi^ the reader to gflft an Ide^ of the coimnenfcsj thejr are. 
listed in paraphrased form: 
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Table 18' . , • . 

■« ■ • 

How, Respondents" Rated Their 
f Library School 'Education 



$ Rating 




' Nianber of 
Hespondents 


Percentage 


Overqualifi^d 




1 




Exaellent 




3 


7' 5 


Very Gtood 




7 


■ '17.5. , 


Good 




13 


- 3.2,:5 ' 


Fair 




.'.3 


7.5 


Adequate 






"'/;r2.'5 


Mediocre 






5,0 " 


Poor 






• 12.5 


, Barely Adequate 






2.5 



Instructors should <ke||^'',ui? wttl\: vhat is goirife^^ 
on in the field by keeping bet;ti§r cont*iBt Vith li^ . 
braries* A few Intense courseii arid ah. apprentt)i^^^ 
ship program would be more valuable .than jn^f tov^ 
ViBl course work. Students are hot taiig|it to tHii<^\ 
professionally. I would- like to say a mock library 
in which role playing could be conducted. 

There is too much emphasis on writing, and 
bibliography, and not enou^ on oral v^omjiiunicatibn.. : 
I would favor a program of exerience/fibli/work ^ ' 
with a final qualifying exam instead of coju^se work. 

There is too much busy work with no clear 
purpose* There is not enough contact Withvwor^^ 
librarians. There is no ne^ed to put so much empha- 
sis on research. 
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The course work wa»,not very practical, but 
theory is- good for an overview of library work.; " " 

• :qu%lity of teaching Methods -iind content 

' ■ > ,0^' courser ne^ds to be iiprdve?^;. .Pactoy shoui^l * 
'^•▼4 PPPortirtiltiM to - a^ 
r:. ,., yi«*;tbr.Qufehf,thetmtendf^^^ 

Concentration in a sp9cificr;a^r.aa :(if libra- 

'*i»'i8^iP is better than a a»Ai3(?ai^^smatiering i^^^ 
' ■ areas, . '-' , ■ 

' Professors never %xpiaiiied why libraj*'- nship • 

is professional ind why i^ requires a, aastex^ 
degree. More detailed traihihg^^ jn' 
Ject area literature. iLutowatipn should be included" 
in the ^pgraM with course woirk in dati* bisis,, 6^^^ 
pwtfra, and colnputer applications, to llbriMesi 
We need juipre practical work *nd -iess^^^^^^^^^ 

- I' jWplild lUkei .1;6 '.seena.'bacheipr»8;:d^ 
offered in library spience anclf a M.A. in a'sub^joc't 
area or. apeciail aspect, pf libwiahship. . Mpre/ de-?> 
" tailed^eourse wprk/.shpuld be< available oh prderirig, 
veh'doj-a, acqui'sitiphs.,^ and serials i.? Library schpoli 
should be wore , attuned iwlth what is .hippenihgrM li- 
bpari-esi It would be useful for the stud^ht tb get 
inpro iiifprtnatiton bn-t^^ areia- iii which, libri^ies 
bperate^ e.g.;, hi^er educatidn, «frbari.-and 6ity pro- 
bleiBs-,. etc. .. . t^. r- 

. ' . ■/ ■ . ■ ■ ' - ■ 

. Library, schools should require courses out- 
^.^^^.W «cliool .expecially business,; The 
quality of the f acultr is poor;; they wire nPt . suc- 
cessful libuarJLiins sp they b*caiB(B teachers and were 
not well preparisd to teach. There is too nUch empha- 
sis on essay, eScams. * 

instructors nieed tp be word up-i:pVd«ie on 
what is gping on in libraries. Depastraents shbMd 
require instruct(prs to work in a library'' :etex?T dbu- 
■ple.yearSi- _ , ' ' V'^ .y ■ 

c|f e»ed sp jJeppl^i can go iritd^^^^d^^ . 
C:.-' ' ' /'US'; dp.nct ,^^t^;,Hb|X»ij* e^i-js;.,. 'bu^ines*/ ^ ' ■ .^t^v' ~ 

■ » '^IJWi'inRhip, publishinj/aibwi 

l^wols should be ppen tr-,^^^ / r . .. 

, , . tht .spf cill^a^edj^iib^^^ ■ '■\r4--if:T/.i 
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Thp foundation of librarianship course should 
start the student thinking about philosophies and 
theories of librarianship 'to l5etter define profes- 
sionalisni#, The cibiirse work should emphasize the 
practioil. aspects of librarianship. 
<? ' 

Library school should teach people how to 
think and analyze.; ^ 

Librarians need to change the image that the 
public has of them and educate the public about what 
librarians do. • i 

Enrollment in library school should riot be 
curtailed because of the ^ job situation. People who 
do not want to be librarians should be afforded the 
opportunity to take some library courses -just ' to gkim 
knowledge of library materials. Programs, should also 
be open to library assistants iuid technicians, even 
though they are not going -:^pr the;:degree, so they 
could learn more about libraries. 

Schools should speciiil'ize^- in areas of pre- 
paration so a student wQuld know that one school 
will prepare him for a particular kind of job in 
librarianship. There should be more discussion of 
professional organizations and their roles, in libra- - 
rianship. More information should be availab.le on 
hiring requirements iand how to advance in the field. ' 

More time should be devoted to problems in 
librarianship e.g., centralization versus decen*^ 
tralization of reference areas, handling of media, 
and the question <of separating periodicals fij-bm book 
collections. Library school students should put 
more thought into where they are going as librarians 
and the options available to them if they do not 
want to stay in librarianship. More discussion is 
needed, about how people are promoted and career pat- 
terns for librarians. There should be a close rela- 
tionship between the library sdhool and the uhiver-- . 
sity library and between the library staiTf* and li- 
brary school professors. 

More emphasis should be placed on practical 
aspects of librarilanship, which can be best learned 
^tihrough^work expevience. An intern program would 
be a real advantr.ge. Ah improvement is heeded in 
the quality of both the professors and the bourses. 

Library s.chddl cannot, pre j^are a student .to 
step right into a/>job. There heeds to be better 
organization of course Content ^ and a variety of 
teaching methpda.4 Pjf'of essors are not familiar with 
A varl&tyApf teaching, tecllmiqu^Si 



There should be a balance between the prac- 
tical and the theoretical • 

Students should be encouraged to take courses' 
outside the library school • 

The practjical and theoretical ahouid be bal-* 
ance4, with lectures presenting the theoretical and 
discua^ton iewpfiMi*^^^ fclbrary ^ 

schcml Is the bnly place the sudent will ^et expo- 
auire to the theoretical • - ' V « ^ 

Teaching methods of the prof essora should be 
varied, not all lecture> Ciirj^iciiiun content should 
concentrate on the theoretical with practical things 
being leai^hed on the job* ^ 

Knowledge of foreign, languages should? be 
required of all students T There Vas hot. eiiotigh 
individual attention to students*. 

A Ph.Dc in libraHahship is a waste of time; 

^ there is not er.uugh content to: sustain it. Most, of 
the real learning takes place pn. the ijpb, not in li- 

. brary school. Library school does not prombte pro- 
f,e,ssionalisiii. Professors^ifhould. spend more time 
finding out what is prestfntl^ gQing\ph in libraries. 

Professors should foster more contact with 
"raal wof-ld? librarianahip. Pieijd work should be /" 
ernphasjrzed Arid school irtfrk shdiij^cli be orient:.* to 
the prafctical, not theoretical/ There should: be 
more feedback in library' school about how people 
got their jobs*. . - . ' , ^ -k 

, Libraianship is a, s«cond-rate academic dis- . 
pipline and. dpes'riot rat,e m. master's degree. A . 
second' master's degree Is not that important in 
library work. Library-iBchool is apmething to go # 
ttUToui^' to get a joia, AutjMiation shoiuld be stressed 
since this Is the future- of libraries. 

>: . tibrary s<?hpol8 should emphasize the basida 
cataibgiriV^M reference with »i>eciaii»atioa8 
learned on the>;.;Job. More training is needed jl^ 
managewsrit aitid .administration, jj.speciany .in Sow to 
supervise i Mo»e ean :be learned from! people who are 
working in l^ibirari'es. than from course ; wprk^^ 

Atuomatlon slipald be em^^ 

Courses should be at thfv^^^ 
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the >studeht. Courses, should be better organized 
with Jess waste of tlwe;. . Cut down on duplication 
among courses* Instructor^ should be 2?equired to' 
haye recent , experience in library work* 

There is too much o*f an •♦.ivory-^tower" atti-* 
tude in library school and ,not^ ejaoughi about what 
really goes on^ iii librariesv* i?here ^was ho def ini- 
tiW' giveh of whit a librari#n reall^ ts> esrpecially 
in relationshij) to professionalism. 

''Mickey Mouse'* type assignments were too 
prevalent. Reference searches were a bit childish. 

No idei 4% given to the student about the 
management and supervision responsibilities a libra**, 
rian incurs., . 

Students should be free to chopse their own 
programs. More information is needed by students 
oh the career options available to them. 

Library schools should offer formal contin- 
uing .education programs, especially in iaiutomation and 
management. 

^od courses are needed in the area of audio** 
visual materiafs. Management and personnel relations 
need to be covered in library school. 

Modern trends should affect the teaching of 
library school courses so students will be informed 
on what is currently happeniing in libraries. 
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Chapter l^. 
CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



In the first chapter of this .paper the hypothesis 
was stated: 

PRACTICING LIBRARIANS CAN i?ROVIDE THE INFOR-' 
MATION NEEDED TO ENABLE LIBRARY EDUCATORS TO, 
CHANGE AND IMPROVE LIBRARY SCHOOL ctlRRICULA.. 

To test this hypothesei-s a survey of forty librarians' was 

taken in the southern San Francisco Bay Area. They were 

asked questions about the usefulness of their course work 

as it applied to their jobs and about three issues that 

face library education today: The usefulness of field 

work, the optimiim length of the master^ s degree program, 

and the need for required courses • 

The following conclusions and recommendations were 

reached from their responses. 

Library .education is doing an adequate job of pre- 
paring librarians for^ work in libraries, as evidenced 
by the fact that bO% of the respondents in this sur** 
vey rate their library school education good or 
betters 

r 

. Field -ftork is very beneficial in a library -.a^hool * 
progr^i Especially for those with iio previous, libra- 
ry, experience. .* 

The pres.ent length of one calendar year is lori^' 
enoug^ti'fpr a;mas$e|»'8 degree pirogi-aiJi, bjiit the time 
needs to be used wore, effectively;, 

A core curriculum, 6p basic reference' and cataloging. 
(Iricludijig Dewey Decii»ai and Mbrairjf: of Corigre 
is ,f?|iv6r*,d by a vast- iiia jority. ,dip^^^^^ . 



There should be a balance between the practical and 
theoretical work offered by the library school • 

Professors should be allowed and encouraged to take 
sabbaticals to work in libraries and update ^their 
knowledge of changes that have taken place in libra- 
ries ♦ . 

The teaching techniques of professors should be more 
varied and attuned to the students* needs. The lec- 
ture method is depended upon too. much in teaching 
library school courses and other methods such as 
role playing, use of video tape, and case study 
should be used more. 

A course, in management that covers its theories, 
principles and practices needs to be offered; stu** 
dents should be made aware of the increasing impor- 
tance management is playing in the library. Also 
it should be emphasized to the student tliat he will 
incur management responsibilities in his first job 
as a librarian. 

Any course or„ courses in automation should include 
vhatJa coitiputer' is, what it does, the terminology 
involved with it, possible applications of computers 
to libraries (both practical , and theoretical), how 
computers are being used in libraries today, and 
*^l\ands»*on" experience utilizing a computer terminal 
tO/ perform bibliographic searches. _ 

More courses should be offered in specialized areas 
of librarianship, especially in acquisitions and 
serials work. Many librarians are unprepared to han- 
dle . these ^ jobs in libraries due to a lack of any 
knowledge in these areas. 
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" Chap.ter 5 

RECOMMENDATIOifS FOR PtJRTHER RESEARCH 

I>uring this study, ideas for other areas of re^ 
search have surfaced: a study similar to this one would 
be useful if it focused on just one aspect of librarian^ 
ship instead of all three • academic, public, and spei* 
cial* A study centering only on^ one type of librarianship 
could broaden its coverage and scope, and provide addi- 
tional infotnuation on a rather small area« 

> 

Since curriculxims of each library school differ . 
it would be advantageous to devote the stu<iy tq graduates 
of one school to find out how well one particular curri** 
culum prepares librarians for their jobs. 

An interesting study could center around finding 
out how long Si period of time library, school education 
prepares a librarian for and where continuing education 
takes, aver. , 

More york needs to be done along the iinea of the 
Hall study to determine >ihat skills and knowledge! are 
heeded by librarians on. their ^jobs, so that library <r 

^. 1 , ' ! " ^ " 

igichooliij might havol isoinethihg with which to compare their 
course^ cqntent . 
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A study from the employer's point of view would 
also be helpful, to see what they, as a group, feel to 
be the most important areas in which a librarian should 
receive training* 
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A'PPENblX A 
INTPVIEW SCHEDULE 

^ V - • . " ♦ 

What type of library are you now working in?. 

What positionn do you hold^in that library? 

H6h> long have you been in that position? 

How . Many years have you been a prof essional libra- 
rian? ^ ^ - . 

What li^brary school did you attend? \ ^ 

What year did you graduate^ from library- school^? 

What was your area of concentration in library school? 

What other, degrees besides librarianship do you hold? 
(Include both bachelors and masters) - 

What courses that you took in library school were^ 
the most helpful to you in your first years of libra- 
rianship? Why? / - ^ 

Which courses dfd you find "to be of least use to you? 
Why? 

* '> 
What areas of your work do you feel should ;have been 
covered by course work in library school but were not? 

Did you participate in field work? 

Do you think Cield work would be useful for any libra- 
ry student? 

In your opinion is the present calendkr year program 
used by most library schools a^ stifyPiciently long 
enou^ program'' to train a beginning; li^ 

» » .* 

Would you favor a fpixr. semes.ter/six quarter program? 
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T.6* Which courses should be required to be taken, by all 
library students? Why? 

^^. Overall how would ypu rate your library school edu- 
cation as it related to preparing you for your first 
, years in librarianship? 

^Q. Do you have any other corawents about library educa- 
tion? 
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